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Some Clinical Aspects of Cardioy ascular Disease in Cats and Dogs 


ONSIDERATION of diseases of the circulatory 

system should properly include the heart, blood 

vessels, blood, and possibly even the lymph nodes 
as associated with the leukaemias. 

Clinical classification is difficult, and it is proposed, 
therefore, to deal with the various disease entities by 
age grouping. For once that much neglected animal, 
the cat, shall have pride of place. 


General Considerations Applicable both to 
Cat and Dog 

The circulatory system is so vital to the proper 
functioning of any animal organism that a defect in 
any one of its constituent parts has very far-reaching 
effects. It is well known that the heart itself is one 
of the toughest organs in the body, with enormous 
powers of compensation, and that it will continue to 
support life even when grossly impaired. From the 
point of view of medical treatment the heart is a most 
encouraging organ since it really does respond to 
therapeutic measures. Unless real evidence of failure 
is present no case attributable to cardiac dysfunction 
should be despaired of without trying treatment. 

It should be noted that many of the common signs 
of heart disease, such as increased rate, distressed 
respiration, full bounding pulse, murmur, and so on, 
can occur in febrile diseases in the absence of heart 
disease as such. 

Examination of the circulatory 
comprise the following : 


system should 


Temperature. This will be raised in canine virus 
hepatitis, the early stages of bacterial endocarditis, and 
in some cases cf terminal pulmonary congestion due 
to heart failure. 

Colour of visible mucous membranes. Pallor may 
indicate peripheral ischaemia when the heart is failing 
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to drive the blood into the peripheral circulation 
(common in some arrhythmias) or a true anaemia. 
It is often difficult to decide which condition is present 
without haematological assistance since anaemia will 
produce secondary changes in the character of the 
heart sounds. 

Pallid mucous 
virus hepatitis. 

A deep rather dirty reddish colour may indicate 
chronic passive congestion, with circulatory slug- 
gishness. 

Cyanosis indicates heart disease with temporary 
failure to compensate during increased exertion. 
Sudden deaths are more likely to occur in this type 
of case. 

Character of the Pulse. Physical examination of 
the heart and pulse is something so highly personal 
and individual that any attempt to classify by accepted 
terms conveys different meanings to different clini- 
cians. Clinical experience alone will eventually pro- 
duce valuable interpretation of heart sounds heard 
and pulses felt. For this reason the routine examina- 
tion of heart and pulse should accompany the most 
trivial. of clinical cases—the value is usually to the 
clinician rather than to the patient. 

A thin, thready pulse is present in canine virus 
hepatitis, some cardiac arrhythmias and some myo- 
cardial degeneration. The character of the pulse is 
far and away the most valuable prognostic sign in 
canine hepatitis. 

A soft pulse is usual in chronic passive congestion, 
and a full, bounding pulse may accompany infective 
endocarditis. 

Heart Sounds. The rate of heart and pulse are so 
variable under normal conditions, and in different 
breeds and age groups, that the pulse or heart rate 
is rarely actually counted by the writer. It is soon 
easy to assess what is normal for any individual 
patient under differing circumstances, and the 


membranes may occur in canine 
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addition or subtraction of a few beats per minute 
could scarcely matter less. 

The normal irregularity of the canine heart is well 
recognised and is of no significance; but some 
irregular irregularities are, in fact, arrhythmias and 
are usually serious; in such cases heart sounds may be 
loud and clear but the pulse is thin and feeble. 
Tachycardia occurs in thyrotoxicosis, usually with 
some irregularity. Paroxysmal tachycardia is typified 
by a normal or even slow rate between attacks, rising 
to an uncountable rate during paroxysms. 

Bradycardia occurs in thyroid-deficient types of 
patient. 

A loud, resonant heart action may occur in vigorous 
young dogs with some temporary myocardial dis- 
ability, in fevers (not hepatitis) and in dilated hearts 
where the musculature has not undergone compensa- 
tory hypertrophy. 

Sounds which indicate that the myocardium is con- 
tracting feebly and without purpose or tone are 
described as “tinny” and are taken to indicate 
myocardial degeneration. 

Soft, quiet, rather rapid hearts occur in toxaemia 
and shock. 

Murmurs are commonly recognised and indicate 
incompetence or stenosis of heart valves. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that auscultation must 
take place over the whole heart area and on both 
sides of the chest if slight murmurs are not to be 
overlooked. 

An important feature of examination of the circu- 
latory system is to assess the degree of correlation 
between heart sounds and pulse character. Incom- 
patibilitics are usually significant; e.g. a loud, 
resonant irregular heart with a weak, thin, fading 
pulse indicates serious cardiac dysfunction. 

The size of the heart can roughly be estimated by 
manual examination of the chest, although a large 
heart per se, provided it is well compensated, need 
not be of much significance. 

Diagnosis of cardiac dysfunction in the veterinary 
field is by no means the exact science that it is in 
human medicine. The electrocardiogram is available, 
especially for horses, but its use in small animals is 
still very limited and it is doubtful how many clinicians 
exist who can adequately interpret E.C.G. when these 
are done. Personal experience is limited to one case 
of suspected congenital disease and, aggravatingly, 
this proved to be normal! In this connection the 
conciusions of Soave (1959) in a recent article are 
particularly apposite and may be quoted : 

** The electrocardiogram is a diagnostic tool which 
has not been used extensively in veterinary medicine. 
Until a body of knowledge concerning the significance 
of the electrocardiogram in the dog is developed it is 
not possible to place the proper significance on this 
method of measuring heart defects. Not only must 
the electrocardiogram of the dog be studied in detail 
but the findings must be correlated with gross and 
histopathological studies in order to prove the 
significance of observed changes.” 

Many of the investigations regarded as routine in 
human cardiology are simply not feasible in general 
veterinary practice. It seems unlikely that diagnosis 
of such things as coronary thrombosis or angina 


pectoris can ever be made with certainty in the living 
animal. 

The small-animal clinician should be able to 
recognise the following broad groups of cardiac 
dysounction :— 


Dilatation. 

Hypertrophy. 

Valvular disease. 

Arrhythmias. 

Myocardial debility. 

Left side heart failure. 

Right side heart failure. 

Defective cardiac function following infectious fevers, or 
in toxic states. 


Principles of Treatment 

Specific conditions such as virus hepatitis, bacteria! 
infection, and anaemia, which have secondary effects 
on the heart will obviously be dealt with by routine 
methods when return of cardiac normality may be 
expected to accompany recovery in most cases. 

Based on clinical experience drugs found to be of 
most value in treating the heart itself are nikethamide 
(as Coramine lig.) by mouth (not injection), digitalis. 
which is preferred as digitalis fol. rather than any of 
its fractions in the average case, vitamin E as alpha 
tocopherol, and potassium bromide to regulate the 
nervous mechanism. This simple range meets most 
cases. Despite the view of the medical profession 
that vitamin E is valueless, many feel very strongly 
that in the veterinary field it is of much value in 
improving the tone of heart muscle (Lambert, 1947). 
Sugar, giucose and honey are also of great value as 
easily available fuel for the heart. 


The Cat 


Congenital heart defects must obviously occur in 
the cat. but they have rarely been reported in clinical 
circles and are, therefore, presumably rarely recog- 
nised. 

Diaphragmatic hernia in the cat is not uncommon, 
and is occasionally of congenital origin (Hussey, 
Joshua & Worden, 1942) in which case malposition 
of the heart will most probably co-exist. The primary 
condition, however, is the hernia not the cardiac 
displacement. 

Heart murmurs are comparatively uncommon in the 
cat, and especially in the older age groups valvular 
disease is remarkable for its rarity as compared with 
the dog. Murmurs in middle life are not uncommon. 
They are usually of a whistling or squeaking kind 
rather than the so-called “‘ blow” as in the dog. 
The author has interpreted this as suggesting that the 
lesion is a stenosis rather than incompetence ; in one 
case the heart could clearly be heard whistling at 
every beat across the distance of a small room. 
One’s immediate desire is to rush for the oil can to 
lubricate the hinge ! 

Symptoms in such cases are usually rather inde- 
finite ; predominantly they are of some loss of 
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energy, possibly impaired appetite, and occasionally 
loss of bodily condition. Temperature is usually 
normal. Auscultation reveals the murmur. 

Such cases are possibly of endocarditis consequent 
upon some bacterial infection such as is so common 
in the cat, particularly streptococcal infection. Cats 
tolerate the digitalis glucosides extremely badly, 
nausea and vomiting occurring in many subjects on 
the lowest of doses. The small number of cats which 
will tolerate these drugs respond rapidly and com- 
pletely, with abolition of the murmurs in | to 3 
weeks and a return to clinical normality. Antibiotics 
should be exhibited if suspicion of persisting infection 
exists. 

Aortic Thrombosis. This is probably the most 
important circulatory disease in the cat. It was first 
recognised in this country by Freak (1956) who has 
given a clear description of the condition, and there 
is no doubt that it is occurring regularly, although not 
frequently, in feline patients. Aetiology is not known, 
but the size of the clot and the suddenness with which 
it appears suggest that disease of the blood or blood 
vessels may be a factor. 

The commonest form is that of thrombosis anterior 
to, or in, the external iliac arteries : thus the hind 
limbs are most commonly affected. The signs are 
those of sudden circulatory failure with a variable 
degree of shock, coldness of the limb or limbs, 
absence of femoral pulse, and painful and palpable 
cramping of the bellies of the gastrocnemius muscle. 
Thrombosis of the subclavian arteries is also not 
uncommon, and it is probable that thrombosis may 
cause even more localised and unrecognised circu- 
latory crises in local areas, e.g. in the brain. 

In cases not showing gross generalised distress 
treatment is warranted. Anticoagulants such as 
heparin should be administered. although in view of 
the size of the clots found their value must be debat- 
able. Otherwise, general anti-shock and cardiac 
stimulant treatment is to be adopted. 

Prognosis depends not only on return of circulation 
to the limbs but on the degree of infarction which 
may have occurred in vital organs, notably the 
kidneys. 

The author has recorded a case in which limb 
function returned but renal insufficiency supervened 
to an extent that euthanasia was required (Joshua, 
1957). 

Anaemias. Cats are particularly subject to anaemia, 
and in this paper classification will not be attempted. 
The signs, again, are indefinite, with loss of energy, 
condition and appetite, and occasionally enlargement 
of the spleen. The mucous membranes of the cat 
can be most misleading and tongue colour is probably 
a better guide. Pallor in the cat is more commonly 
a sign of anaemia than of peripheral ischaemia, and 
haematological examination is to be recommended 
whenever possible. In the advanced stages there will 
be secondary effects on the heart which will be 
detectable on auscultation. Increased rate and 
decreased tone should be evident. In the case of 
reversible anaemias appropriate therapy with iron, 
liver extracts, etc., will contro! the condition and 
heart tone will revert to normal once the blood picture 
is within normal limits. 


Vol. 71 
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Under this heading brief mention may be made of 
panleukopenia (feline enteritis) since this virus infec- 
tion has a specific effect on the blood, causing virtual 
disappearance of white cells from the circulating 
blood. Although examination of blood films in this 
condition is routine in America, there may justifiably 
be reservations about its adoption in general practice 
owing to the virulence of infected blood ; none the 
less, in cases where an exact diagnosis is required 
quickly, examination of a blood film for leukopenia 
is within the scope of any clinician. 

Cardiac Dysfunctions of Age. It has been noted 
already that valvular disease is comparatively rare in 
the older cat, but this is not to infer that it does not 
occur. 

Murmurs indicative of valve incompetence may 
readily be recognised on auscultation, but commonly 
signs of congestive heart failure are observed before 
premonitory symptoms have caused the owner to seek 
veterinary advice at an earlier stage. Both left and 
right side heart failure occurs in the cat. It will be 
appreciated that this does not mean that one side of 
the heart alone is failing, but it is more common for 
signs to be related more markedly to one part of the 
circulation than the other, hence the nomenclature. 

Left-sided failure gives rise to congestion in the 
pulmonary circulation, frequently with oedema. The 
clinical picture most commonly seen in feline patients 
is one of rapid failure of exercise tolerance, with 
dyspnoea on exertion (and in some cases even at 
rest) and intermittent cyanosis. Cough is an occa- 
sional feature but is by no means so regular as in the 
dog. The sternal position is usually adopted by 
affected animals and enforced adoption of other 
positions during examination may cause extreme 
respiratory distress and even panic. Temperature 
may be slightly raised (102-5° to 103-5) and it is not 
uncommon for a mistaken diagnosis of pneumonia 
to be based on this, whether this slight form is due 
to the congestion as such or to secondary infection is 
debatable. The failing circulation in these cases 
usually produces pulmonary congestion or oedema, 
pleural effusion of a serous nature and occasionally 
pericardial effusion. In consequence auscultation often 
reveals little or nothing, the heart sounds being 
inaudible or greatly muffled, but percussion should 
disclose the waterlogged condition of the chest. 

Treatment of such cases is most unrewarding. The 
idiosyncrasy of cats to the digitalis glucosides renders 
adequate digitalisation virtually impossible, and in 
any case the animal is already in failure ; for the same 
reason mercurial diuretics are rarely justified in an 
attempt to relieve oedema. The difficulty of admin- 
istering drugs by mouth to cats at regular intervals 
without resistance by the patient is well known, 
and the struggling which occurs may well provoke 
a fatal attack of dyspnoea. 

Right-sided heart failure gives rise to a chronic 
passive congestion in the systemic circulation with 
effects predominantly on the liver and other abdominal 
organs. The signs are usually those of hepatic failure 
with dullness and complete inappetence (the patients 
often display obvious nausea when offered food), 
occasional vomiting and loss of weight. The liver 
may be palpably enlarged although the degree depends 
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to some extent on the rapidity with which failure has 
occurred. Associated ascites is, in the author's 
experience, less common in the cat than in the dog. 


In both left- and right-sided failure auscultation of 


the heart may be virtually negative ; murmurs may 
be absent and it is extraordinarily difficult in the cat 
to decide how good is the condition of the myo- 
cardium. 

Tachycardia is extremely common in aged cats, 
often without obvious clinical significance, but if it 
is associated with either of the failure syndromes a 
confident diagnosis of primary heart disease may 
reasonably be made. 

On the whole so-called heart attacks are uncommon 
in the cat although both the fainting type and the 
spasm with apparent limb cramp have been observed. 
Any irregularity of rhythm in connection with such 
attacks is significant, and the prognosis is likely to 
be poor. 

By and large the cardiac cat is a disappointing 
patient to treat and this is again in marked contrast 
to the dog. This state of affairs is due largely to the 
feline intolerance of digitalis, but in addition the 
early signs of cardiac insufficiency are rarely observed, 
and hence the patient is often in a state of irreversible 
failure when first presented for examination. 


The Dog 
Various abnormalities of the circulatory system in 
the dog are more clearly defined and more easily 
recognisable than in the cat. 


Congenital Anomalies 

Patent foramen ovale and patent ductus arteriosus 
are both known to occur in puppies, but probably the 
most important condition clinically is persistence of 
the right aortic arch with formation of a vascular 
ring which incarcerates the oesophagus and causes 
oesophageal dilatation and/or diverticulation. This 
has been extremely well described by Lawson et al. 
(1917) and Coward (1957) together with details of 
the surgical intervention which will cure the con- 
dition. 

Briefly, the signs are first noted when puppies go 
on to solid food, from 4 te 8 weeks of age. According 
to the severity of the condition regurgitation of solids, 
and even fluids, occurs with variable regularity and 
frequency. Radiography, using a barium meal, 
confirms diagnosis. Surgical correction is feasible 
and satisfactory. The writer has not so far had the 
opportunity to adopt this technique. 


Heart Strain in Young Dogs 

It is possible that this syndrome exists only in the 
imagination of the author but the clinical picture 
meant by this heading is as follows. It occurs in the 
age group 15 months to 2 years, in vigorous, energetic 
and athletic types. The owner complains that although 
the dog shows boundless energy he tends to tire 
rather more rapidly than would be expected, and 
requires a long period to recover normal respiratory 
rate and rhythm during rest following vigorous 
exercise. In such patients clinical examination is 
negative with the exception of the fact that the heart 
sounds are somewhat exaggerated ; there is undue 


resonance and a somewhat increased rate which does 
not settle as quickly as anticipated. Response to 
digitalis, vitamin E and some regulation of exercise 
routine (i.e. little and often) is usually most gratifying. 
Is it reasonable to compare this with so-called 
* athlete’s heart * ? 


Loss of Heart Tone Following Virus Infection 

it is not uncommon to find dogs which have 
recovered from an illness due to a virus of the dis- 
temper complex, especially of the * hard pad ™ type 
left with some cardiac debility. It is difficult to 
ascribe the vague lack of energy which is so often 
present during convalescence specifically to the heart. 
but auscultation often reveals soft rather blurred 
heart sounds and a soft sluggish pulse. Digitalis, 
vitamin E, glucose, honey or other readily assimilable 
carbohydrates, together with a regime of rigidly 
limited exercise for some weeks is usually sufficient to 
restore the heart to within normal limits. Careful 
examination of, and attention to, the heart during 
convalescence from virus infections is well worth 
while. 


Canine Virus Hepatitis 

This virus infection has a profound effect on the 
cardiovascular system. It is probable that, with the 
exception of those cases in which massive invasion 
of the liver by virus results in sudden hepatic failure 
and hypoglycaemia, the effects on the circulatory 
system are those most likely to cause death. In all 
cases there is increased permeability of blood vessels. 
especially capillaries ; and, as is well recognised. 
death, particularly in puppies below the age of 3 
months, is in many cases due to massive internal 
haemorrhage. Similarly, even in cases in which 
haemorrhage into the peritoneal cavity is not a factor. 
discrete circular haemorrhages may be found in the 
thymus in all subjects dying at an age when this gland 
still persists. . Occasionally submucous and sub- 
cutaneous haemorrhages may be seen. This effect 
on the vascular system is probably due to interference 
with production of prothrombin by the liver. For 
this reason the routine use of vitamin K is to be 
recommended in virus hepatitis cases. 

Clinically, the effects of hepatitis on the circulatory 
system are seen in pallid mucous membranes (in 
contrast to the congestion seen in haemorrhagic 
gastro-enteritis of allergic origin) and occasionally 
submucous or subcutaneous haemorrhages are 


observable, as mentioned above. The appearance of 


a small quantity of blood in the faeces is not uncom- 
mon early in the disease. It is, however, the character 
of heart and pulse which are so dramatically changed 
in virus hepatitis and which are of such great prog- 
nostic value. In all cases there is loss of tone in heart 
and pulse, and a slightly increased rate. In severe 
cases the pulse is exceedingly thin and thready and 
the heart sounds are correspondingly “tinny” in 
type. Diagnosis of canine virus hepatitis in life may 
be confidently based on a combination of the typical! 
cardiovascular signs with any of the following : 
marked temperature rise, profound dullness, or pain 
in the region of the xiphisternum. 

Prognostically, improvement in the pulse volume 
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and rate together with better heart tone are virtually 
infallible signs of recovery. Persistence of a fast, 
thready pulse and corresponding heart sounds for 
more than 48 hours without improvement indicate 
a grave prognosis. 

Apart from vitamin K therapy to combat haemor- 
rhage no treatment of the cardiovascular system is 
needed ; recovery is prompt, and usually no residual 
effects on heart and circulatory system are noted. 

The clinical significance, both in diagnosis and 
prognosis, of the characteristic changes in heart and 
pulse during virus hepatis infection cannot be over- 
emphasised. 


Bacterial Endocarditis 

It is unusual to be able to make a diagnosis of 
infective endocarditis during the active febrile stage. 
Cases are occasionally seen, however, in which this 
diagnosis is warranted in dogs which develop severe 
cardiac symptoms in the few weeks after a systemic 
illness in association with fever. The first evidence 
noted by the owner is often enlargement of the 
abdomen. 

Clinical examination reveals an ascites, usually 
exaggerated, and laboured respiration, together with 
obvious changes in heart tone, rate and rhythm on 
auscultation. Treatment is well worth a trial. The 
use of antibiotics is justified in an attempt to sterilise 
possible persisting foci of bacterial infection on heart 
valves, and to limit the development of vegetative 
lesions. Improvement in cardiac tone and rhythm 
should be sought by the use of a combination of 
nikethamide (preferred as coramine liquid), tincture 
of digitalis and small doses of pot. brom. 

These cases are the indication for use of mercurial 
diuretics. The timing of their exhibition must depend 
to some extent on the response of the heart to medica- 
tion but since a vicious circle exists in which failing 
cardiac drive results in accumulation of oedema 
fluids not only in abdomen but to some extent.in lungs 
and pericardium, which in their turn further embarrass 
the heart so leading to increasing fluid stasis, an 
attempt to break into this cycle of events by the 
injection of mercurial diuretics to remove fluid via the 
kidneys is justifiable at almost any stage. The saline 
diuretics have not, so far, proved of any value in the 
author’s hands. Subsequently, digitalis and large 
doses of vitamin E are to be recommended over a 
period of several weeks to restore cardiac normality. 

In the author’s opinion, and therefore limited ex- 
perience of its use, paracentesis is neither advisable 
nor of sufficiently long value in these cases to be 
recommended. 


Anaemias 

Anaemia is not uncommon in dogs, but again this 
is not the place to attempt classification. Haemato- 
logical examination is desirable in all suspected cases. 
Pallid mucous membranes alone should not be made 
the platform for a firm diagnosis of anaemia in the 
dog. It is not uncommon to find a_ peripheral 
ischaemia associated with cardiac dysfunction of 
various types. Differential diagnosis can be extremely 
difficult since a primary anaemia will cause changes 
in the heart and general circulation which are more 
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or less indistinguishable from primary heart disease 
resulting in poor peripheral circulation. In the latter 
case the pallor may be variable and may be improved 
or worsened by exercise, whereas the pallor due to 
anaemia remains unchanged. 


Neuro-vascular Disease 

It is, perhaps, permissible to mention in this paper 
the one condition that may be a neuro-vascular spasm 
resulting in a syndrome resembling intermittent 
claudication in man, viz. Scottie cramp. This condi- 
tion has already been described by the author and the 
use of massive doses of vitamin E as a therapeutic 
measure discussed (Joshua, 1956). 


Diseases of the Heart in Older Dogs 

The conditions to be described occur mainly in 
older dogs but exceptions, as always, occur, e.g. 
arrhythmia due to thyrotoxicosis and valvular mur- 
murs ; in the latter connection it is well known that 
many Pekingese have a well-marked murmur from 
quite an early age, which appears to have little 
adverse effect upon health and expectation of life. 

In all cases the general clinical condition of the 
animal is far more important than audible abnormali- 
ties of the heart which can exist without apparent 
clinical significance. Hall’s dictum in relation to 
anaesthesia is an excellent one, viz. that exercise 
tolerance should be the criterion (Hall, 1956). This 
can be applied far more widely, in that any animal 
which can tolerate normal exercise for its type and 
age without exhaustion, dyspnoea, cardiac episcdes 
or cyanosis should not be regarded as suffering from 
heart disease, the exception being, of course, those 
that are showing evidence of right- or left-sided 
failure. 


Valvular Lesions 

Clinical experience suggests that the commonest 
valve lesion in the dog is incompetence of the mitral 
valve, and this is often present without co-existing 
clinical disease. Compensation occurs to a very 
marked extent usually resulting in some degree of 
hypertrophy. The murmur in these cases is usually 
known as a mitral “* blow” and is recognised by all 
clinicians. Some murmurs of this type are inter- 
mittent and some can be heard only on a very localised 
area of the heart. For this reason auscultation should 
be thorough, with the stethoscope head being moved 
gradually over the whole cardiac area and for a 
sufficient length of time that even occasional murmurs 
will be noted. Auscultation should be carried out on 
both sides of the chest, and often a murmur that is 
inaudible on the left side may be obvious on the 
right. 

Roughly speaking a murmur which is distinctly 
more audible on the left is probably due to a mitral 
lesion, whereas one that is only heard on the right 
side may reasonably be postulated to be in the 
tricuspid valve. Frequently, incompetence of both 
auriculo-ventricular valves co-exists, when murmurs 
will be audible on both sides. Furthermore a loud 
murmur can, if only arising from one valve, well be 
audible on both sides ; hence, diagnosis based on the 
localisation of the sound should not be too dogmatic. 
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Stenosis of valves occurs also and is very difficult 
to differentiate from incompetence. The author 
places some reliance on the character of the murmurs, 
the more sibilant and high-pitched sounds suggesting 
a narrowed orifice rather than passive regurgitation. 

The presence of a murmur per se is of little clinical 
significance but should always be noted for later life 
when secondary signs eventually occur. 

A combination of a murmur with an increased 
rate, irregularity, or evidence of dilatation or hyper- 
trophy (loud or resonant heart sounds) is usually of 
clinical significance. 

The author is still unable to decide what, if any, 
importance is to be placed on a curious heart rhythm 
which might be likened to Cheyne Stokes respiration, 
i.e. the heart rate increases steadily through a cres- 
cendo of a variable number of beats to a fast rate, 
to be followed by a definite pause and then a drop 
in rate to within normal limits followed again by the 
gradual build-up in speed. This has been met not 
infrequently, but so far is not associated with any 
specific syndrome. 

In cases in which heart treatment is considered 
necessary it is interesting to note that slight or inter- 
mittent murmurs can sometimes be abolished for long 
periods, presumably due to the more adequate 
regulation of the heart action. 


Tachycardia 

This is quite common, is often of considerable 
significance, and can be most difficult to control. 
Cardiac output is undoubtedly decreased in many 
such cases. When associated with irregularity the 
outlook is usually grave. For purposes of mild 
sedation in this condition small doses of potassium 
bromide are preferred by the author to barbiturates ; 
morphine or similar narcotics may be warranted in a 
cardiac crisis. 

Paroxysmal tachycardia has been seen, occasionally 
as a spontaneous condition and once as a result of 
digitoxin over-dosage. The attacks associated with 
this are extremely characteristic, the dog usually 
adopting a straddled stance with some muscle tetany, 
having rapid shallow respiration, and a_ peculiar 
apprehensive and anxious expression with starting 
eyes. During an attack, which may last from 10 
seconds to several minutes, pulse is imperceptible and 
heart rate uncountable. 

Arrhythmias of all types occur, varying from a mild 
irregularity to a frenzied and hysterical type of heart 
action in which quite clearly all synchronisation and 
nervous control has failed. 

This may occur as the apparently primary cardiac 
condition, but more commonly is the terminal feature 
of long-standing and possibly subclinical heart 
disease. Failure of prompt response to full digitalisa- 
tion is a grave prognostic sign. 


Tachycardia and Arrhythmia Association with 
Thyrotoxicosis 

Thyrotoxicosis is not common in dogs but does 
occasionally occur in neoplasia of the thyroid gland. 
In such cases heart rate is increased, rhythm is 
destroyed, the pulse is bounding and the heart 
sounds are loud and harsh. The cardiac disturbance 


is secondary to the thyrotoxicosis and there will be 
associated signs such as weight loss and increased 
nervousness as well as the palpable lesion in the 
thyroid gland itself. The heart will return to normal 
following adequate treatment of the primary condi- 
tion, either by surgical removal of the tumour or, in 
cases where surgery is not feasible, by the use of 
thyroid antagonists such as thiouracil. It will be 
appreciated that the cardiac disturbance complicates 
the situation regarding surgery and some attempt 
should be made to regulate the heart before indulging 
in general anaesthesia. 


Bradycardia 

A slow heart action may be met occasionally as an 
apparently physiological state with no untoward 
associated signs or symptoms. 

It is also a concomitant of hypothyroidism, the rate 
being decreased and the heart and pulse tone soft. It 
is doubtful whether thyroid therapy should ever be 
instituted unless the heart rate is decreased, and 
regular examination of heart and pulse rates should 
be made during the early weeks of thyroid administra- 
tion. 

Sluggish heart action is occasionally noted in dogs 
of so-called lymphatic temperament, even when these 
are not frank cases of hypothyroidism. 

Sinus bradycardia may occur as a result of intense 
parasympathetic stimulation (the use of so-called 
vagal reflexes is recommended to slow the heart in 
paroxysmal tachycardia in man) and this may occa- 
sionally occur in oesophageal obstruction in the dog 
when the foreign body is obstructed over the aortic 
arch and is pressing directly on the vagus nerve. 
The author has seen 2 such cases and cannot over- 
emphasise the extreme urgency of the situation. 

These patients become dangerously ill within a very 
short time of the obstruction occurring ; they are 
greatly distressed, very depressed, salivate copiously, 
have pallid mucous membranes, subnormal tempera- 
ture, and an extremely slow heart and pulse ; they 
are obviously in danger of imminent collapse. Typical 
signs of oesophageal obstruction may or may not be 
present. The most prompt surgical treatment is 
called for, and the reversal of the signs of vagal 
stimulation consequent upon removal of the obstruc- 
tion is nothing short of dramatic. It is suggested that 
in this situation lies the greatest clinical significance 
of bradycardia. 


Secondary Effects of Heart Disease 

These may be divided into 2 main groups according 
to whether the cardiac dysfunction is right- or left- 
sided. The syndromes caused are well known, and 
are probably the most commonly diagnosed results 
of heart trouble. The effects of left-sided heart disease 
are, as would be expected, pulmonary. The failing 
circulation results in a degree of stasis, giving rise 
initially to congestion of the lungs or, in more suddenly 
arising failure, to pulmonary oedema. Pleural 
effusion as a result of pulmonary congestion is not 
very common in the dog, neither is pericardial 
effusion although the fluid content of both pleural 
and pericardial cavities may be slightly increased. 
The commonest symptom caused is the so-called heart 
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cough. This is so well recognised that it does not 
warrant description, other than to emphasise that 
spasms of coughing usually occur at the commence- 
ment of any exertion, or on excitement. As the 
cardiac dysfunction increases so the cough becomes 
more persistent and some degree of respiratory 
embarrassment may be noted. The constant coughing 
not only puts an increased strain on the already dis- 
eased heart, but also causes breakdown of the alveoli 
of the lung, and areas of pulmonary emphysema 
develop. This condition, of itself, causes coughing 
which it is virtually impossible to eliminate. From 
the clinician’s point of view it is desirable to recognise 
when this intercurrent condition exists as it becomes 
necessary to advise the owner that the cough is now 
permanent. The coughing, due to early pulmonary 
congestion, may be greatly relieved and sometimes 
even abolished for long periods by routine heart 
treatment. Once symptoms due to cardiac disease ate 
relieved it may be difficult to persuade owners that 
continued treatment is necessary, but in the author’s 
opinion once the diagnosis has been made the dog 
should be maintained on digitalis and vitamin E for 
the rest of its days. So far no case of cumulative 
poisoning has been observed in dogs maintained on 
digitalis fol, but it has been met where digitoxin is 
used. The daily maintenance dose of digitalis may be 
from 1 to 3 gr. daily for average-sized dogs, and of 
vitamin E from 3 to 50 mg. :; even higher doses of 
the latter are probably desirable but economic factors 
tend to minimise the dose. 

It is the author’s belief that if treatment is discon- 
tinued following successful alleviation of symptoms 
it will be more difficult, and occasionally even 
impossible, to obtain so satisfactory a response on 
subsequent occasions. 

Exercise in such cases is a controversial point. It 
is often recommended that exercise be curtailed to a 
minimum, but in the writer’s opinion philosophical 
considerations should arise here. Anthropomorphis- 
ing is frowned upon in zoological circles, but surely 
it may be permissible to draw some analogies with 
human feelings and suggest that in dogs which enjoy 
exercise no curtailment should be advised ; such 
patients’ expectation of life can only be surmised and 
it is surely better to allow them freedom to enjoy what 
time remains to them. The author can imagine no 
pleasanter end for a sporting dog than to drop dead 
while indulging in ill-advised hunting. Alas, it seldom 
happens that way. Owners should be advised to 
attempt to assess a dog’s exercise tolerance and then 
to take it away from home for half that distance so 
that the return journey is still within its capabilities. 
In no circumstances should a cardiac case be per- 
suaded to walk against its will. 

In pulmonary cases failure will be ushered in with 
some diminution of cough but increased dyspnoea 
and some evidence of cyanosis. When it is clear that 
irreversible failure has occurred euthanasia should be 
most strongly advised. Death from heart failure in 
the dog is seldom a pleasant one, and vivid memories 
of courageous old dogs struggling to maintain habits 
of cleanliness and so on when almost too weak to 
stand make the writer feel very strongly on this point. 

Right-sided heart disease results in passive conges- 
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tion, and the ensuing chain of pathological changes in 
organs served by the systemic circulation. 

Symptoms arise predominantly from a congested 
liver and gut, and only if tackled in the early stages 
before advanced pathological changes have occurred 
may treatment be expected to be of much avail. 

An early sign, often neglected by owners, is the 
change in the character of the faeces and ease of 
defaecation. The passage of small quantities of dark, 
tarry type motions, accompanied by a good deal of 
straining, is characteristic. Frequently, the owner will 
present such a dog complaining of constipation, but 
careful history-taking and thorough clinical examina- 
tion soon prove this to be fallacious. Occasionally, 
a fairly definite diarrhoea will be in evidence. 

Early signs of hepatic dysfunction are decreased 
appetite, occasional vomiting of bile, and general 
dullness. At this stage the liver may not:be palpably 
enlarged. Differential diagnosis must include elimina- 
tion of liver neoplasia (primary or secondary) and 
cirrhosis from other causes. In the later stages of 
right-sided heart disease abdominal ascites will occur, 
of hepatic origin. Once this has occurred the progno- 
sis becomes poor since the benefit derived from mer- 
curial diuretics is but transitory ; nothing will restore 
liver function at this stage. Curiously enough some 
such patients will continue to eat and show an obvious 
desire to be bright and active, but it is very much a 
case of the spirit being willing. 

Routine heart treatment will often prove most 
satisfactory in dealing with cases showing early con- 
gestion of the gut but when liver signs predominate 
the outlook is less hopeful. This is probably due to 
the well-recognised fact that the liver has such a tre- 
mendous functional reserve that it is not until some 
nine-tenths of its tissue is out of action that symptoms 
will occur, by which time irreversible damage has been 
done. Again, once it is obvious that terminal failure 
has set in euthanasia should be advised. 


Conclusion 

A survey of the commonly occurring diseases of the 
circulatory system of the dog and cat on a purely 
clinical level has been attempted with particular 
reference to diagnostic signs, general lines of treatment 
and prognosis. This paper may well be criticised for 
its absence of precise data such as heart, pulse and 
respiratory rates ; this is deliberate as in the author’s 
view it is the clinical assessment of the individual 
patient on the table that matters far more than any 
figures on the case card ; such wide variations exist 
within veterinary patients that“ exact criteria of 
normality are virtually impossible. 

Similarly, it may be said that the suggested lines of 
treatment are too narrow and unimaginative ; this 
may be true, but experience suggests that if the thera- 
peutic measures outlined are ineffective it is unlikely 
that other methods will do better. The exception to 
this may be the use of quinidine in tachycardia, which, 
possibly due to laziness, the author has so far failed 
to evaluate and it is a line of treatment deserving of 
some investigation in the veterinary field. 

The absence of more scientific methods of investi- 
gating the heart and circulation is admitted, and for 

(Continued foot of col. 1 overleaf) 
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Reduction of a Dislocated Coxo-femoral 
Articulation in a Cow 
BY 


GEOFFREY RHAM 
Bishopric, Horsham 


Subject. Jersey cow aged 3 years. 

History. The day following delivery of her second 
calf this animal was pushed forcibly against 
the standing by another cow and immediately 
developed lameness of the right hind leg. 

Examination. Mobility of the limb was greatly 
reduced and a diffuse swelling was present in 
the region of the coxo-femoral articulation. 
Lateral tilting of the pelvis and apparent 
shortening of the leg was observed. Auscul- 
tation of the head of the femur and 
simultaneous rotation of the hind limb pro- 
duced scraping sounds. 

Diagnosis. Complete dislocation of the coxo-femoral 
articulation, the femoral head being displaced 
upwards and forwards. 

Treatment. 

The animal was haltered and positioned below a 
strong overhead beam. Bagshawe’s cattle hoist was 
securely fastened to the external angles of the ilia 
and, using a pulley block and tackle, the tension was 
adjusted so as just to keep the hoist in position. 
Epidural anaesthesia was induced and the reflexes of 
the sound limb assessed. A total of 50 ml. of local 
anaesthetic* was required to produce posterior 
paralysis, and at this stage the hoist was clevated to 
raise the animal’s hindquarters off the ground. 
Counter extension of the affected limb was facilitated 
by passing a double loop of soft rope round the hind 
leg just above the hock with sufficient excess to leave 
a short loop. By placing one’s foot in the loop it was 





** Ravocaine ™ (Bayer). 








Some Clinical Aspects, ete.—Concluded. 


information on those aspects of circulatory disease 
recourse should be had to the writings of Detweiler, 
possibly the best canine cardiologist in the English- 
speaking world, a few references to his work are 
appended. 
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possible to exert increasing traction on the limb and, 
at the same time, have both hands free to manipulate 
the head of the femur into position. In the final 
Stages of correction it was found necessary to place 
all one’s weight in the loop to overcome muscular 
resistance. The dislocation was reduced without 
difficulty and the animal gently lowered on to a well- 
strawed bed. 

Unfortunately the condition recurred within 2 to 3 
hours and a second attempt was not carried out. 


Discussion 

This method of reduction may be carried out with 
a minimum of assistance, since suspension of the 
hindquarters allows gravity to exert its maximum 
effect. 

Slight modification of this technique to increase the 
counter tension may be necessary in heavier animals. 
For example, a second loop could be attached around 
the hock and extra weight employed. 

Epidural anaesthesia was considered preferable to 
general anaesthesia in obtaining painless manipu- 
lation and complete muscular relaxation. 








FIFTY YEARS AGO 
William Hunting wrote: 

* Abroad the profession continues to develop, and 
to assume more and more of international importance. 
The success and dimensions of the Congress at the 
Hague last September was one sign of this; the 
foundation of the Pan African Congress very early 
in the year, on the initiative of a Colonial Premier, 
was another. No such striking advance has marked 
our history in this country, and perhaps the mist 
valuable work done has been in preparing for two 
steps which, if successfully accomplished, will render 
the ensuing year one of the most memorable in our 
annals. 

* During this year the financial impotence of the 
R.C.V.S. has been demonstrated to the most un- 
thinking member. The Bill which will remedy that 
impotence has been finally accepted by the pro- 
fession, but is not yet before Parliament. It will be 
presented next year, and the future activity of the 
College depends upon its fate. This alone would 
render the present time an extremely critical one in 
our history; but in addition another mevement only 
second in importance to the Act is now in process 
of development. This year has witnessed the in- 
ception of the scheme for amalgamation of our 
societies; at present we are engaged in formulating a 
scheme, and next year will decide whether we 
succeed. The advantages to be derived from 
combined action are incalculable; and if they were 
fully realised by members generally, all practical 
difficulties in devising and working a scheme would 
be overcome. If during the coming year our Bill 
becomes an Act, and our small and_ scattered 
Societies are linked up into a co-ordinated whole on 
a comprehensive basis, a new era for the profession 
in this country will have begun.” 
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Controlled Tests with Bephenium Hydroxynaphthoate as an 
Anthelmintie Against Nematodirus battus in Sheep 


BY 


T. E. GIBSON 


Ministry of Agriculture Central Veterinary 
Laboratory, Weybridge 


SUMMARY .—A small controlled test using 12 
lambs artificially infected with N. battus showed 
bephenium embonate to be virtually 100 per cent. 
efficient against both the parasite larval forms and the 


mature worms of that species. 
ie properties of the bephenium compounds by Copp 
et al. (1958), bephenium embonate has been used 
as an anthelmintic against Nematodirus spp. in sheep 
(Rawes & Scarnell, 1958; Gibson, 1959). Rawes and 
Scarnell (1959) have now reported on the anthelmin- 
tic properties of bephenium hydroxynaphthoate and 
demonstrated it to be extremely active against Nem- 
atodirus spp. In the present paper are recorded the 
results of controlled tests in the laboratory with 
bephenium hydroxynaphthoate against Nematodirus 
battus in sheep, the species of nematode generally 
predominant in outbreaks of nematodiriasis in the 
North of England. 


OLLOWING the discovery of the anthelmintic 


Materials and Methods 

Twelve lambs, reared under conditions calculated 
to keep them free from gastro-intestinal nematodes, 
were each given 50,000 infective larvae of N. battus. 
They were then divided into 3 groups. The first was 
treated 3 days later with bephenium hydroxynaph- 
thoate at the rate of 250 mg. per kg. bodyweight. 
The second group was treated, 3 weeks after receiv- 
ing the infective larvae, with bephenium hydroxy- 
naphthoate at the same dose rate: and the third 
group was left as untreated controls. All groups 
were killed for post-mortem examination 24 days 


after the administration of the infecting dose of lar- 
vae and the number of worms in the gastro-intestinal 
tract was estimated by the usual dilution method. 
Faecal egg counts were carried out throughout the 
experiment using the salt flotation method or the 
McMaster method as appropriate. 


Results and Conclusions 

The faecal egg counts are recorded in Table I 
and the intestinal form counts in Table Il. The 
faecal egg counts indicate the high efficiency of the 
drug both on the 3-day-old infection and also on the 
mature worms. These indications were confirmed by 
the numbers of worms found at post-mortem exam- 
ination. 

From Table I it will be seen that a high level of 
infection was induced and maintained in the control 
group, although there is evidence of a rapidly deve- 
loping resistance in lamb 1047. The total worm bur- 
den of the control group was 50,150 mature worms 
and 3,700 immature worms (fifth stage larvae and 
immature adults). In Group 1, however, less than 
50 worms were present in each lamb, indicating com- 
plete removal of the 3-day-old infection, which un- 
published data shows to be in the parasitic third or 
early fourth stage. In Group 2 a total of 350 imma- 
ture worms was present along with fewer than 50 
mature worms in each lamb. These figures indicate 
efficiencies of 91 per cent. against immature forms 
and 100 per cent. against adult worms. 

These results support the findings of Rawes and 
Scarnell (1959) who reported bephenium hydroxy- 
naphthoate at a dose rate of 250 mg. per kg. body- 














TABLe I 
EGG Counts or LAMBS DuRING THE WHOLE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 
Day 
1045 1035 1039 1043 1030 1036 1040 1042 1034 1037 1041 1047 
O-— 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Q 0 0 
0+ 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0+ 3* 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0+ 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0+ 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0+ 16 0 0 0 0 1,100 300 2,500 1,100 1,400 1,000 2,500 1,500 
0+ 18 0 0 0 0 1,100 3,100 400 1,000 1,300 1,200 1,000 
0 + 2ITt I 0 0 2 1,000 100 2,100 300 1,400 2.100 2,000 800 
0 + 22 l 0 0 5 200 50 2,400 26 1,100 1,950 2,200 500 
0 + 23 0 0 0 0 10 0 450 I P.M. 2,600 3,000 300 
26.5.59 
0 + 24 0 0 0 0 5 1 40 0 2,100 2,600 300 
* Lambs of Group | dosed with bephenium hydroxynaphthoate isan 
, Qg 


Day 0 Day when infective larvae were administered. 


Day 0-1 
Day 0+1 


Day before infective larvae were administered. 
Day efter infective larvae were administered. 
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TABLE II 
SHOWING THE WoRM BURDEN OF THE EXPERIMENTAL LAMBS AT Post-mortem EXAMINATION 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 T 
Lamb Immature Mature Lamb Immature Mature Lamb Immature Mature 
number worms worms number worms worms number worms worms H 
1025 o* 0 1031 0 0 1034 1,300 14,600 B 
1035 0 0 1036 0 9 1037 500 12,900 de 
1039 0 0 1040 300 0 1041 1,850 19,500 
1043 0 0 1042 50 0 1047 50 3,150 D 
Group total ... 0 0 350 0 3,700 50,150 2 
* The technique used for the estimation of worm burden would not be expected to reveal the presence of worms in an animal B 
whose worm burden totalled less than 50. Where zero is recorded in the table this means fewer than 50 worms were present. 
cl 
weight, to be virtually 100 pe: cent. effective against ment of nematodiriasis, the report by Rawes and 6 
both larval stages and adult forms. The rather Scarnell (1959) of the high activity of hydroxynaph- oO 
unusual quality of the bephenium compounds of high thoate against other gastro-intestinal nematodes indi- ql 
activity against the larval forms of nematodes in the cates that it is preferable for field use. st 
gastro-intestinal mucosa reported by Copp ef al. = 
(1958) is retained by the hydroxynaphthoate. This References = 
property makes the compound extremely valuable in Copp, F. P., STANDEN, O. D., SCARNELL, J., RAwes, D. A., & T 
the control of nematodiriasis, in which condition the Burrows, R. B. (1958). Nature, Lond. 181. 183. b 
major part of the damage to the host is attributable KATES, K.C., & Turner, J. H. (1953). Amer. J. Vet. Res. ft 
to the immature stages of the parasite (Kates & pee... . (1959). Vet. Rec. 71. 431. h 
Turner, 1953). As bephenium hydroxynaphthoate is Rawes, D. A., & SCARNELL, J. (1958). /hid. 70. 251. . 
equally efficient as bephenium embonate in the treat- ——, & ———.. (1959). Ibid. 71. 645. 2 
" 0 
Current Literature p 
REPORT distomiasis, lymphadenitis and stilesia in sheep. C 
City of Johannesburg—Annual Report of Director, Tuberculosis accounted for 203 pig and 84 cattle € 
Abattoir & Livestock Market Department, for the carcases. “ Measles” infestation is still fairly pre- a 
period July Ist, 1957 to June 30th, 1958. valent and was detected in 2.4 per cent. of the cattle E 
In his 1957/58 Report, the Director, Mr. M. C. slaughtered and 0.86 per cent. of the pigs; neverthe- C 
Robinson, B.V.SC., F.R.S.H., gives full statistical less, there has been a steady decline in the infestation S$ 
details of the large volume of work carried out by rate over the past 8 years, the drop being particularly d 
his department. His staff numbered over 350, con- marked in the case of pigs. P 
sisting of 156 Europeans, of whom 7 were veterinary The Department was also responsible for treating s 
surgeons, and 196 natives. Besides their primary animals belonging to the City Council, consisting of fi 
duty of running a very large abattoir and livestock 1,000 horses and mules, 900 trek cattle, a beef herd h 
market they are also responsible for the inspection of nearly 2,000 head and a small dairy herd and n 
of dairy herds, the treatment of animals belonging to piggery. No diseases of an epidemic nature occurred. | 
the Johannesburg City Council and the Zoological Because of increased mechanisation there has been I 
Gardens, the examination of impounded animals and a considerable reduction over the past few years in b 
the prophylactic inoculation of livestock dgainst the number of horses and mules kept and it has been n 
certain diseases. decided to discontinue horse-breeding. u 
During the period under review supplies of Over 10,000 preventive inoculations were carried a 
slaughter stock to the abattoir were maintained at a out during the year against anthrax, horse sickness, 0 
high level despite outbreaks of foot-and-mouth contagious abortion, blackquarter, fowl typhoid and s 
disease in the Transvaal, Rhodesia and Bechuana- fowl pox. = 
land, and all slaughtering sections worked to capacity. Some 930 dairy herds were visited and 62,300 
However, the existence of this disease curtailed cattle inspected. On the whole the general health F 
activity for approximately 6 months on the Livestock was good. A serious threat to the city milk supply t 
Market. was posed at one time by foot-and-mouth disease si 
During the 12-months period over 1} million but the danger was averted by speedy eradication of ' 
animals, comprising 335,500 cattle, 723,000 sheep the disease by the State Veterinary Services. a 
and goats, 204,300 pigs and nearly 14,000 horses, Biological tests revealed 6 dairy herds supplying 1 
mules and asses, were slaughtered at the abattoir. tuberculous milk; appropriate action was taken. p 
Meat and offal seized and condemned amounted to Other checks included “ cream smear ” examinations P 
approximately 1,500 tons. A comprehensive Appen- for mastitis—22 per cent. of herd milk samples were it 
dix to the Report gives the various reasons for found to be infected—and the “ring” test for con- w 
condemnation, major ones being Echinococcus cysts, (Continued in adjoining column) n 
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News and Comment 


THE BREEDING AND FEEDING OF ANIMALS 
FOR HUMAN FOOD 

Through the courtesy of the Royal Society of 
Health we reproduce below a summary of the 
Benjamin Ward Richardson Lecture which was 
delivered by Dr. John Hammond at a meeting on 
December 16th. Dr. Hammond outlined the world 
position with regard to meat production and 
continued : 

Beef 

“The proportion of home produced beef has in- 
creased from about 50 per cent. pre-war to about 
67 per cent. last year: this has been done by 
obtaining beef from the dairy herd. To prevent the 
cross-bred calves becoming mixed up with dairy 
stock, Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus bulls are used 
mostly as all their offspring have the dominant colour 
marking of a white face or whole black respectively. 
This year rather fewer cows have been bred to beef 
bulls since the final process of clearing tuberculosis 
from our herds has led to a temporary stortage of 
heifer replacements. Instead there has been an 
increased use of Friesian bulls since their heifer 
calves supply replacements and the bull calves are 
also useful for beef production. 

“While it has been shown that these beef bull crosses 
on the Friesian, Dairy Shorthorn and other dual 
purpose cows give quite suitable beef the problem of 
how to get more and better beef from dairy type 
cows such as the Ayrshire, Guernsey and Jersey still 
exists. In Scotland the Beef Shorthorn is favoured 
as a cross for the Ayrshire but the use of this in 
England and Wales would not be advisable since the 
calves look so much like Dairy Shorthorns, our 
second most numerous dairy breed, that their use in 
dairy herds would decrease the efficiency of our milk 
production. It has been suggested that experiments 
should be made to test the use of the Charollais bulls 
from France on our extreme dairy breeds as these 
have a fast growth rate, are very muscular and colour 
mark their calves a dirty white colour. 

“In this country with its limited acreage there is 
little room for any great increase in the number of 
breeding cows apart from the reclamation of poor 
mountain land which is a slow process. This limits 
us to obtaining more beef per breeding cow. There 
are 3 ways of doing this. The first is that of making 
our cows breeding beef produce twins rather than 
singles. As a long term project this entails the 








Report.—Concluded. 


tagious abortion. The latter test is applied as a 
screening procedure to herd milk samples. any 
Positives then being submitted to a biological test 
and the blood serum to an agglutination test. Of 
1,830 herd samples “ ring” tested, 46 per cent. were 
positive: 751 agglutination tests revealed 15 per cent. 
positives. Persistent propaganda on the benefits of 
inoculation against contagious abortion and anthrax 
was directed to milk producers; unfortunately it was 
not always followed by them. W. E. L. 


selection of strains of pure beef cattle to produce 
twins, just as sheep do. In short term we can make 
them produce twins by injection of pregnant mare 
serum hormone some 4 days before they are mated, 
so that they produce 2 eggs instead of one. The 
second method is to increase the weight for age in 
our beef breeds. During the last 50 years our beef 
breeds have become smaller in their attempt to pro- 
duce very high quality beef. The third method 
consists of rearing calves intended for beef on a high 
plane of nutrition up to at any rate 8 months old, 
so that their full potential for growth can be 
expressed. Calves reared for beef require better 
feeding than calves reared for dairy purposes, so that 
their full muscular development can be attained. In 
order to rear beef calves from dairy herds well 
therefore, special methods have been evolved. 

Mutton and Lamb 

“ Since the war most of our home supplies have 
come from grassland rather than arable flocks, since 
the labour costs of folding are expensive. On the 
hills, hardy but low fertility breeds (Welsh, Black- 
faced, etc.) are kept: the culls from these are crossed 
with rams of high fertility and high milking breeds 
(Border Leicester) and the female offspring go to 
lowland pasture to be mated to rams of the im- 
proved mutton breeds (Suffolk, Dorset Down, etc.) 
to give fat lamb at 10 to 16 weeks old. 

“ High fertility and good milk yields are of the 
greater importance in the economy of fat lamb pro- 
duction. Not all our breeds are of high fertility and 
in these, as a temporary measure until fertility can 
be improved by selection, it is now possible to raise 
fertility from on the average 150 to 180 per cent. by 
injection of 500 I.U. P.M.S given some 4 days before 
the ewes are mated. In breeds in which the ewe 
lambs are not ready for mating in the autumn they 
may be made to mate in April during the non- 
breeding season by hormone injections and so pro- 
duce a crop of lambs to be fed on sugar beet tops 
and marketed in winter when home produced lamb 
is in short supply. 

Pork and Bacon 

“Most of our pork and about 40 per cent. of our 
bacon is home produced, imports of the latter mainly 
coming from Denmark. Recently, nowever, short- 
age of beef supplies has led to an_ increased 
consumption of pork and so a decrease in the number 
of pigs available for home bacon production. 

“The Large White and Landrace breeds are best 
suited to bacon production for they are large and 
long and put on less fat at these weights. To improve 
them 5 progeny testing stations have been set up to 
test boars for their capability to transmit high growth 
rate, good food conversion from meal into pig meat 
and for the qualities which are required in the carcase 
such as depth of flesh, thinness of fat, length and 
good hams. Many of our pigs are too short and 
put on too much fat by the time bacon weight is 
attained. Until this can be put right by breeding 
svecial methods of feeding can be adopted to improve 
the carcase quality. 








“Much of our pork comes from sows of the coloured 
breeds (Wessex, Essex, Large Black, etc.) which are 
hardy and have a low maintenance requirement. 
These are mated to boars of the white bacon breeds 
and produce mainly white offspring which the 
butcher requires. To reduce costs of production 
high feeding and good mothering qualities are 
required in the sows. To improve these by selection 
and by systems of feeding and management National 
Pig Recording was started in 1955. By keeping such 
records the breeder can see in what respects he is 
falling down when compared with the average for 
his area and then can take steps to put this right. 
For example, if weaning weights are poor it may be 
due to cold housing, poor milk supply from the sow 
or unsuitable creep feeding.” 

Dr. Hammond concluded by pointing out that there 
are many facets in the breeding and feeding of 
animals for meat purposes, and that under rapidly 
changing world conditions new methods of produc- 
tion must be evolved to meet the situation. 


A VETERINARY ARTIST’S EXHIBITION 
Our readers will be interested to know that Major 
W. P. Moss, a member of the profession, has just 
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had a week’s exhibition of his own paintings at “ The 
Rose and Crown,” Fletching, Sussex. Each of his 
35 canvases, prints and drawings was devoted to the 
Bedouin Arab and his animals. Many were pro- 
duced when he was serving as veterinary officer with 
the Cheshire Yeomanry and the Druze Regiment in 
Palestine and Syria (1940-42), and with the British 
Military Administration in Cyrenaica (1943-45). 
Major Moss claims to be the last artist in history to 
portray British mounted troops in action, and few 
European artists have managed to capture the 
qualities of Senussi tribesmen in their nomadic way 
of life, as he has managed to do so. 

His work, painted in oils, water colours or tempera, 
reveals a rare sympathy with the Arab peoples, and 
desert landscapes have been described as “ deeply 
expressive.” 

Since his return to Britain Major Moss has 
executed commissions for the Ministry of Information, 
and several of his drawings and paintings have been 
purchased for exhibition in public galleries at home 
and abroad. Photographs of some of these are in the 
possession of the Emir el Attrash of the Druze. 

His work has been well reviewed in the press; and 
One critic has compared him to Munnings. Major 
Moss is to be congratulated upon a fine achievement. 





The painting reproduced above portrays an Arab stallion 
and cream Saluki bitches. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

Restrictions on the movement and marketing of 
livestock in the Infected Area around Newsam Green, 
Leeds, Yorkshire were withdrawn as from midnight 
on December 15th. The 4 outbreaks in this area 
involved the slaughter of 69 cattle and 260 pigs. 

The Controlled Area restrictions covering the 
counties of Gloucester and Leicester were removed 
at midnight on December 16th. These restrictions 
were imposed to enable the tracing of animals which 
had been exposed to infection. The tracing has now 
been completed. 

The Infected Area restrictions in these counties 
remain in operation. 


FOWL PEST 
Contraction of the Infected Area in the North-East 
Midlands 

As from December 18th the Infected Area 
restrictions affecting the movement of poultry in the 
Kesteven Area of Lincolnshire, the north-cast corner 
of Leicestershire and the western half of Derbyshire 
have been withdrawn. The fowl pest situation in 
the Kesteven area of Lincolnshire has shown a 
marked improvement: in the other districts where 
the restrictions are being lifted they were imposed to 
limit the further spread of the disease. 

Infected area restrictions are. however, being 
maintained in Nottinghamshire, the southern part of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and the eastern half of 
Derbyshire. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 
Edinburgh 
Faculty of Medicine 

The undermentioned candidates have passed the 
Final Professional Examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery (B.V.M. 
& S.):— 

Henry, Robert Ross; James, William Thomas; 
MacLeod, Brenda Rothes; Neill, Robert Hamish; 
Strathern, Moira St. Clair Wilson; Turnbull, Robert 
William; Ure, William Stewart. 


Glasgow 

Second Professional examination for the degree of 
B.V.M.S (Part II). 

The following passes are announced : — 
Veterinary Anatomy and Veterinary Histology and 

Embryology 

Cable, Miss C. A.; Cawley, G. D.; Clark, J. C.; 
Coutts, G. S.; Dudlyke, R. G.; Garland, A. J. M.; 
Greaves, L. J.: Guthrie, I. L.; Harries, N.; Hill, A. 
T. M.; Howard, B. R.; Jarrett, J. O.; Kyle, P. C.; 
Leadbitter. W. T.: Lloyd, J. B.; Longstreeth, J. R.; 
Macdonald, J. C.; McEwan, A. D.; McGaughey, Miss 
M.: Maclay, Miss L.; McTaggart, B. F.; Murray. M.:; 
Oyehole, L. L.; Porter, W.: Reid, J. F. S.; Riley, 
F. B.; Ritchie, J. S. D.: Rushton. R. B.; Scholes, 
R. W.: Shevherd, M.: Sowter, R. M.: Thomson. P. 
B.: Uzouhwa, M.; White, Miss S.; Wilson, R. J. W.: 
Wright, W. G. 
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Veterinary Physiology and Biochemistry 

Cable, Miss C.; Cawley, G. D.; Clark, J. C.; Coutts, 
G. S.; Dudlyke, KR. G.; Fry, P. G.; Garland, A. J. M.; 
Greaves, L. J.; Guthrie, 1. M.; Harries, N.; Hill, A. 
T. M.; Howard, B. R.; Jarrett, J. O.; Kirk, G. R. A.; 
Kyle, P. C.; Leadbitter, W. T.; Lloyd, J. B.; 
Longstreeth, J. R.; Macdonald, J. C.; Mctiwan, A. 
D.; McGaughey, Miss M.; Maclay, Miss L.; 
McTaggart, B. F.; Murray, M.; Oyehole, L. L.; 
Porter, W.; Rees, R.; Reid, J. F. S.: Kiley, F. B.; 
Ritchie, J. S. D.; Rushton, R. B.; Scholes, R. W.; 
Shepherd, M. T.; Sowter, R. M.; Thomson, P. B.; 
Czouhwa, M.; White, Miss S.; Whur, P.; Wilson, 
R. J. W.; Wright, N. G.; Wright, W. B. 


First Professional Examination 
The following candidates have passed in the final 
B.V.M.S examination and will graduate on Saturday, 
January 16th, 1960:— 
Coulthard, Harry; Leslie, George A.; Moodie, 
Peter A.; Murray, Michael J.; Pottie, Alexander D.; 
Robertson, Ian B. 


Liverpool 

At its meeting held on December 15th, 1959, the 
Council of the University appointed Dr. M. Mc. 
Barnes, B.SC., PH.D., to the vacant Lectureship in 
Veterinary Biochemistry as from January Ist, 1960. 


COMING EVENTS 
January, 1960 

6th, 7th and 8th (Wed., Thurs. and Fri.). Committee 
and Council Meetings of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons at 10 Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

8th (Fri.) Meeting of the Scottish Regional Group of 
the A.V.T. & R.W. in the Royal (Dick) School of 
Veterinary Studies, Edinburgh, 10.30 a.m. 

12th (Tues.) Meeting of the B.V.A. Technical 
Development Committee at 7 Mansfield Street, 
London, W.1., 10.30 a.m. 

13th (Wed.) Meeting of the Southern Counties 
Veterinary Society at the Royal Hotel, Winchester. 

20th (Wed.) 11th Anniversary Dinner-Dance of the 
University of Bristol Centaur Society at the 
Berkeley, Clifton, Bristol. 

23rd (Sat.) Annual General Meeting of the East 
Anglian Pathologists’ Club at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Madingly Road, Cambridge, 
9 
2 p.m. 


February 
3rd (Wed.) Meeting of the Southern Counties Veterin- 
ary Society at the Royal Hotel, Winchester. 
5th (Fri.) Annual Ball of the Roval (Dick) School 
of Veterinary Studies in the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street, Edinburgh, 9 p.m. 
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BRITISH VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
Quarterly Meetings in London 


Tuesday, January 19th, 1960, at 7 Mansfield Street. 
5 p.m. Finance Sub-committee. 


Wednesday, January 20th, at 7 Mansfield Street. 
10 a.m. Farm Livestock Committee. 
11.30 a.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations 
Committee. 
2.15 p.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 
4.30 p.m. Home Appointments Committee. 


Thursday, January 2\st, at 7 Mansfield Street. 
10 a.m. Small Animals Committee. 
2.15 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Friday, January 22nd, at Connaught Rooms, W.C.2. 
10.15 a.m. Council Meeting. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
armed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 


Aberdeen. Hillhead of Concraig, Kingswells (Dec. 14). 

Ayr. Mossmark of Old Mill, New Cumnock, Cumnock 
(Dec. 14); Bargower Farm, Hurlford, Kilmarnock (Dec. 17). 

Lanark. Calderside Farm, High Blantyre, Blantyre, 
Glasgow ; Poniel Farm, Coalburn (Dec. 14). 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Gloucs. Patterill Farm, Longney (Dec. 17). 
Worcs. Plowstall Farm, Bayton, Kidderminster; Monks 
Meadow, Lindridge, Tenbury VVelis (Dec. 15). 


Fowl Pest 


Beds. Laurel Farm, Stewkley, Leighton Buzzard (Dec. 
12). 
Cambs. 7, Dock Road, Chatteris; High Farm, Station 
Road, Steeple Morden, Royston; 6, Westfield Road, Manea, 
March; 8, Acacia Road, March (Dec. 12); Predale, Harston 
(Dec. 13); 3, Whittlesey Road, March; 7, Rampton End, 
Willingham (Dec. 14); The Myrtles, Pious Drove, Upwell, 
Wisbech; The Pantile, Elsworth; Wentworth, Leverington, 
Wisbech (Dec, 16); 80, Hill Row, Haddenham, Ely (Dec. 
17 


Cumbs. Houghton House Farm, Houghton, Carlisle (Dec. 
12); Scale House, Renwick, Penrith; Petterill, Crooks Mill, 
Wreay, Carlisle (Dec. 15); 3, Park Croft, Cliburn, Penrith 
(Dec. 16). 

~~ Blackwood Cottage, Eaglesfield, Lockerbie 
(Dec. 17). 

Durham. Atkinson’s Gardens, Silkworth Lane, New Silk- 
worth (Dec. 16); 231, Hylton Road, Sunderland (Dec. 17). 

Herts. Beeches View Poultry Farm, Wigginton, Tring 
(Dec. 12); Lower Farm, Throcking, Buntingford (Dec. 14) ; 
The Mulberries, 35, Elm Road, near Rye Street, Bishops 
Stortford (Dec. 16). 

Hunts. 2, Priory Road (Dec. 12). 

Kent. East Ongley Farm, Biddenden, Ashford (Dec. 13); 
Lime Kiln Farm, Smarden, Ashford; 2, Lime Kiln House, 
Smarden, Ashford (Dec. 14); The Grove, 3, Gate Road, 
Fawkham, Dartford (Dec. 15); Syliards Farm, Four Elms, 
Edenbridge (Dec. 17). 

Leicester. Cemetary Field, Whetstone (Dec. 15); 24, 
Kings Street, Whetstone, Leicester (Dec. 17). 

Middx. 5, Bedfont Court, Stanwell, Staines (Dec. 14); 14, 
Bedfont Court, Stanwell, Staines (Dec. 16). 

Norfolk. Quaker House, Mattishall, Dereham; Oldmans 
Farm, Hingham, Norwich; Hedgerows, Station Road, Sal- 
house, Norwich; The Borderlands, Station Road, Salhouse, 
Norwich; Thatched Cottage, Millway Lane, Wortham, Diss : 
Glebe Farm, Burgate, Diss; Avenna House, Norwich Road, 
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Reepham, Norwich; Luffs Lane, Reepham, Norwich; The 
Corner Farm, Hardwick, Norwich; 87, Norwich Road, 
Thetford (Dec. 12); 89, Norwich Road, Thetford; Valley 
Farm, Corpusty, Norwich; Walshaw Town Farm, Ricking- 
hall, Diss; Market Garden Station Road, Reepham, Nor- 
wich; The Street, Dintree, Dereham; Twin Oaks, Yaxham 
(Dec. 13); Horstead Lodge, Horstead, Norwich; Orchard 
Bungalow, Whitwell Street, Reepham, Norwich; Normans 
Farm, Salhouse, Norwich; The Walnuts, Seething, Nor- 
wich; 27, Reepham Road, Briston, Melton Constable; 
Saggen Hall, Rickinhall, Diss; The Firs, Redenhall, Haries- 
ton; Meadowsweet, Whitwell, Reepham, Norwich; Holly 
Farm, Bressingham, Diss (Dec. 14); Belgravia, Stoke Road, 
Pringland, Norwich; Kyre House, Cherry Drift, Norwich 
Road, Dereham; Laurel Farm, Starston, Harleston; Ollands 
Road, Reepham, Norwich; Deal Farm, Bressington, Diss; 
10 Acres, Horstead, Norwich; 4, Council Houses, Bressing- 
ham, Diss; Richmond Poultry Farm, Little Barningham, 
Norwich; Glen View, The Street, Hempnall, Norwich; The 
Kennels, (Guestwick, Dereham; Grossway Farm, Guist; 
Station Plain, Reepham, Norwich; Dairy Farm, Haywood 
Road, Diss; Lakes Farm, Tacelneston, Norwich (Dec. 15); 
Steve Road Farm, Mattishall, Dereham; Lime Tree Farm, 
Wortham, Diss; Heath Farm, Honing, North Walsham; 
Oldbury Road, Palgrave, Diss; Priory Farm, Rickinghall, 
Diss; Shaldon, Mill Road, Salhouse; Hall Farm, Belaugh, 
Norwich; 10, Laburnam Grove, Reepham, Norwich; Leba 
Holme, Salhouse Road, Rackheath, Norwich; Beeches Farm, 
Tunstead, Norwich; Yew Tree Farm, Rackheath, Norwich; 
Grove Farm, Wood Dalling, Norwich; Beech Tree Farm, 
Wortham, Diss (Dec. 16); Westwood House Farm, Great 
Ryburgh, Fakenham; Wyndcote, Norwich Road, Salhouse, 
Norwich; High House Farm, Toftwood, Dereham; 4, 
Spiers Hill, Wortham, Diss; The Bungalow, Brook Green, 
North Elmham, Dereham; Willow Farm, Weston Long- 
ville, Norwich (Dec. 17). 

Notts. Moat Farm, Norwell, Newark (Dec. 13); Glead- 
thorpe Experimental Husbandry Farm, Welbeck Colliery 
Village, Mansfield; Stoney Lane, P.F., Bilsthorpe, Newark; 
108, Crornpton Road, Bilsthorpe, Newark; 60, Valley Road, 
Bilsthorpe, Newark; 5, The Green, Bilsthorpe, Newark; 
The Allotment Gardens, Bilsthorpe, Newark (Dec. 15); 
White House Farm, Walesby, Newark (Dec. 16). 

Suffolk. Greenway Lodge, Gosbeck, Ipswich; Main Road, 
Hemingstone, Ipswich; South Stack, Fornham All Saints, 
Bury St. Edmunds; Chestnut Farm, Barham, Ipswich; 


Little Choppins, Coddenham, Ipswich (Dec. 12); Hall Farm, 


Gosbeck, Ipswich; Meadow Farm, Wetheringsett, Stow- 
market; Moseley Farm, Thornham All Saints, Bury St. 
Edmunds; Holmsley Green, Beck Row, Bury St. Edmunds 
(Dec. 13); Rookery Lane, Topcroft, Bungay; The Square, 
Henley, Ipswich; The Caravan, The Square, Henley (Dec. 
14); Dublin Road, Richangles, Eye; 6, Grove Road, 
Walsham-le-Willows, Bury St. Edmunds; The Grange, 
Wickham, Skeith, Eye; Main Road, Hemingstone, Ipswich; 
White House Farm, Mendlesham, Stowmarket; 5, Council 
Houses, Tuddenham, Ipswich; 3, Council Houses, Tudden- 
ham, Ipswich; Ash Tree Farm, Occold, Eye (Dec. 15); 
Green Farm, Wetheringsett, Stowmarket; Old Smithy, and 
Smallholding, Topcroft, Bungay; Hall Farm, Bedfield 
Woodbridge (Dec. 16); Green Farm, Bedingfield, Eye; High 
House Farm, Occold, Eye; Moor Green Farm, Wethering- 
sett, Stowmarket; Vicarage Farm, Mendlesham, Stow- 
market; Green Farm, Barham, Ipswich; 102, Hardwick 
Lane, Bury St. Edmunds (Dec. 17). 


Surrey. 84, Bushingham Road, Petersham, Richmond’ 


(Dec. 17), 

Worcs. Willersey Fields, Willersey, Badsey, Evesham 
(Dec. 15). 

Yorks. Low Farm, Pockley (Dec. 14). 


Swine Fever 
Ches. Sandfold Lane, Reddish, Stockport (Dec. 16). 
Denbigh. Halghton Lane Farm, Bangor-on-Dee, Wrex- 
ham (Dec. 17). 
Derbys. White House Farm, Hollington (Dec. 16). 
-_ Higher Corrie Farm, Dalwood, Axminster (Dec 
Dorset. Highbury, Ameysford Road, Ferndown, Wim- 
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borne (Dee. 15); Veterfields, Award Road, Staplehill, Wim 
borne (Dec. 16). 


[ssex. Piggeries, Mill Road, Mile End, Colchester (Dee. 
14); The Cottages, Bakers Lane, West Hanningfield, 


Chelmsford; Canfield Moat, High Cross Lane, Little Can- 
held, Dunmow (Dec. 15). 

Gloucs. The Reddings, Slad Road, Stroud (Dec. 16). 

Lancs. Tanhouse Farm, Tanhouse Lane, Parbold, Wigan 
(Dec. 15); Lilbourne Cottage, Cross Lane, Croft, Warring- 
ton: Piggeries off Bush Lane, Freckleton, Preston (Dec. 16). 

Von. Mla Farm, Clytha Hill, Bettws Newydd, Usk (Dee. 
15); Llwynyerwth, Berriew (Dec. 17). 

Vorfolk. The Old Rectory, Kidlington, North Walsham 
(Dec. 14); Fruit Farm, Cawston (Dec. 17) 
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Northants. Perkins Farm, Newnham, Daventry (Dec. 16). 

Notts. The Cottage, Hall Gardens, Common Lane, Bram- 
cote (Dec. 16). 

Oxford. The Barn, Hempton, Deddington (Dec. 16). 

Suffolk, Rosalie 4nd Thrift Farm, Cowlinge, Newmarket 
(Dec. 14); Canhams Farm, Saxstead, Woodbridge: Wal 
sham Way Farm, Langham, Bury St. Edmunds (Dec. 15). 

Surrey. 70, Selsdon Park Road, Addington, Croydon 
(Dec. 14). 

Warwicks. Caswston Grange, Cawston, Rugby (Dec 14); 
Lower Farm, Napton, Rugby (Dec. 15); Railway Signals 
Pie Club, North of Cattle Market, Rugby (Dec, 16). 

Wilts. long Arms, South Wraxall, Bradford-on-Avyon 
(ec. 17). 


Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the B.V.A. 


The Librarian of the R.C.V.S. 

Sir,-I should like to thank the members of the 
profession who contributed so generously to the most 
welcome cheque | have just received on my resig- 
nation from the post of Librarian at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. After my 20 years 
with the college I shall always look on the profession 
with much affection. My new post is full of interest 
and I am glad to be back in Co. Durham, but I shall 
remain a regular reader of THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Yours faithfully, 
c/o 72 Church Road, M. M. RAYMER. 

Stockton-on-Tees, 

Co. Durham. 
December 18th, 1959. 


Hydramnios in a Ewe 

Sir.—-The case of hydramnios in a ewe, described 
by Coles and Kirby (Vet. Rec. 71. 37), is in many 
respects similar to one I recently encountered in 
Tobago. 

The ewe in question was of very mixed breed, 
and of uncertain age. Assistance was sought by the 
owner, as it was thought, in view of the extreme 
discomfort and size of the abdomen, that parturition 
had commenced. 

Che following morning the ewe was delivered of 
twin lambs, by caesarean section, via the left sub- 
lumbar fossa. Local infiltration anaesthesia was 
used. During the operation, about 4 gallons of 
amniotic fluid was liberated. Both lambs were fully 
formed, but were smaller than usual, and rather 
weak. After the lambs had been removed from the 
uterus, severing of the umbilical cord was delayed 
some 15 minutes; circulation in the cord being 
occluded by digital pressure from time to time. to 
encourage respiration. Unfortunately, both lambs 
died shortly after complete separation. 

The foetal membranes were tightly adherent, and 
were left undisturbed. 

Stretching and loss of tone of the abdominal wall 
was so pronounced that for the first few days after 
the operation the abdomen touched the ground, and 
its parietal surfaces in the region of the sublumbar 
fossae were in contact with each other when the ewe 
was standing. Subsequent recovery was uneventful. 


and the foetal membranes were passed without diffi- 
culty on the third day. 

There may be some interest in the type of suture 
used in this, and other cases, for closure of the 
abdominal wall. I do not know the origin of the 
method. I first saw it used by Mr. A. Sutherland, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Bangor, and in view of some unfortunate 
experiences of wound breakdown and abscess for- 
mation after using cat-gut, | decided to adopt it for 
all laparotomy wounds in large animals. 








Fic. 1. Diagram to illustrate the modified Halstead 
method of suturing. 


The suture is a modified Halstead. Thick single- 
strand nylon is used, and the sutures are placed at 
about 14” intervals. The first stitch takes in all 
layers, and the second, only the skin. Tension is 
supported on each side of the wound by a piece of 
rubber tubing, about 1” long, through which the 
nylon is passed (see Fig. 1). First intention healing 
has been the rule in about 30 cases using this suture. 

It may be that a great many readers of THI 
VETERINARY RECORD already use a similar type of 
suture in large-animal surgery. and are reluctant to 
pass on such a simple technique by the way of a 
scientific journal. Nevertheless, a successful outcome 
to an operation is often dependent on such things, 
and for many of us these correspondence columns 
are almost the only source of such information. 
Tobago, Yours faithfully. 

West Indies. JOHN P. CAVILL., 
December 8th, 1959, 
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Transport of Wild Animals 

Sir, The most common of the likely sources of 
animal distress is in transport, and anything tending 
to increase the need for the movement of animals is 
something about which the R.S.P.C.A. is vitally 
concerned. 

At the Society’s Air Hostel for Animals at London 
Airport a total of 413,792 animals and birds was 
handled last year alone and ever since this organi- 
sation was instituted at the airport the Society has 
been in a position to acquire unique knowledge on the 
subject of air transport. We have, at all times, 
advanced the view that where animals need to be 
transported, air is the best medium to employ since 
it reduces the time and in consequence minimises the 
risk of suffering. 

Valuable work has been done, as Major Hume 
indicates, by the British Standards Institute; the 
R.S.P.C.A. has worked with the Institute, but even 
before this collaboration it had induced air carriers 
to accept standards of packing. The air carriers have 
always been most helpful and have introduced im- 
provements to ensure the welfare of their animal 
cargoes. 

The recent events in which animals carried by sea 
from Singapore died en route led to immediate action 
by our Society, which was in touch with its branch 
in Singapore. 

The chairman of this branch had meetings with 
the principals of the line carrying the monkeys, and 
indeed with the principals of all other shipping lines 
as represented by the Singapore Shipowners Asso- 
ciation. All have agreed to refuse animals as cargoes 
unless a most detailed inspection has been made by 
the Government Veterinary Service and, if possible, 
by a member of the R.S.P.C.A. The Singapore 
branch of our Society is working for an official 
measure to prohibit the export of animals from 
Singapore except under very special circumstances. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. HALL. 

Chief Secretary. 

Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
December \5th, 1959. 


Confusion between Relaxants and Anaesthetics 
Sir,—I should be very grateful if you would allow 
me space in which to comment on two statements 
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which have appeared recently in the American 
veterinary literature. The statements occur uader 
the general heading of “ Therapeuiic Experiences 
and deal primarily with restraint and anaesthesia in 
the horse. The extracts are as follows: “ An intra- 
venous injection of 250 to 300 mg. succinylcholine 
chloride solution will produce an immediate and 
profound (not to say alarming) general anaesthesia 
lasting about 5 minutes ” and “ In the adult horse an 
intravenous injection of 3 c.c. of Sucostrin (succinyl- 
choline chloride Squibb) for each 1,000 Ib. bodyweight 
will induce anaesthesia for 6 to 8 minutes.” 

These extracts, from the writings of Canadian and 
American veterinary surgeons, show clearly that a 
drug which is purely a paralysing agent, acting at the 
neuromuscular junction, has been classed as a general 
anaesthetic. Succinylcholine chloride has no direct 
effect on consciousness and there is no reason to 
suppose that it in any way decreases an animal's 
sensitivity to pain. It is used in conjunction with 
general anaesthetics in this country to produce 
greater muscular relaxation than can be obtained by 
the anaesthetic alone, but this does not mean that it 
has any of the other properties of an anaesthetic. 
Succinylcholine chloride acts peripherally, and the 
relaxation of the muscle is due to changes at the 
neuro-muscular junction. 

Paralysing doses of succinylcholine chloride pro- 
duce an immobile, relaxed animal outwardly similar 
to a surgical anaesthetised subject; the one however 
is fully conscious of pain, while the other is unaware 
of it. It is vital therefore that there snould be no con- 
fusion in the minds of those who use, or intend to 
use, relaxants and anaesthetics as to their different 
effects on the consciousness of the animal on which 
they are about to operate. I hope that this comment 
may prevent any mistaken impressions from taking 
root and growing. 

Yours faithfully, 
PHYLLIS G. CROFT. 
The Universities Federation for Animal Welfare, 
7a Lamb’s Conduit Passage, 
London, W.C.1. 
December 1th, 1959. 








ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 
Evans Mepicat LIMITED announce the availability of a 
new product, EBIVIT, containing 100,000 units of Vitamin 
D; per c.c. EBIVIT is formulated to ensure a prolonged 
effective supply of the vitamin, while at the same time pro- 
viding an economical and positive route of administration 
by intramuscular injection. 








Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-Mouth Fowl Pest 




















16th to 30th Nov., 1959 ae ae 13 _— 
1958 a pas 4 — 
Corresponding 1957 9 1 
period in .  Saeee me 











Ist Jan. to 30th Nov., 1959 cea 237 3 
. 1958 -_ _ 143 5 
Corresponding 1957 999 ° 
period in 1956 |. 1.1218 11 


Sheep Scab Swine Fever 

4 298 —— 63 
ssi 25 ~ 39 
10 81 —- 33 
11 98 — 33 
13 1,377 one 1,196 
116 667 = 1,146 
135 897 --- 885 
146 771 — 700 








































